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I—THE GERMAN CLAIM TO EQUALITY OF RIGHTS 
IN ARMAMENTS. 


Conference towards the end of July, arrangements were made 

between the German and French delegates to the Conference 
for the early opening of negotiations on the subject of the German 
claim to equality of rights in respect of armaments. Little was 
known of this publicly at the time, but when the press reported 
that M. Fribourg, the rapporteur of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the French Chamber, was in Berlin on August 26th and had long 
interviews with the Chancellor and with General von Schleicher it 
was generally realised that the subject of their discussions was the 
German claim for equality of rights. Actually, it was only two or 
three days later, on August 29th, that the French Ambassador 
received from Baron von Neurath an atde-mémoire which set out 
in detail the Reich Government’s case, and this document was 
published on September 6th. 

As a matter of fact the intention of the German Government 
to bring this question to the front had been made quite clear early 
in the deliberations of the Disarmament Conference. Towards 
the end of April Dr. Briining had suggested, during informal dis- 
cussions with the British and French Premiers and with Mr. Stimson 
and Signor Grandi, that Germany should be formally accorded 
equality of status in principle in the various categories of weapons 
and that the period of service in the Reichswehr should be reduced 
from 12 to 6 years. He intimated that his Government would be 
prepared to undertake not to make any increases in its armed 
forces before the next Disarmament Conference if it were released 
from certain restrictions of the Versailles Treaty, particularly in 
respect of the Reichswehr period of service, but no decision was 
reached as to whether this suggestion should be further considered. 
He did not cease, however, to give public utterance to the attitude 
which had prompted these suggestions, and in a statement to the 
press on April 28th and in a speech in the Reichstag on May 11th, 
reiterated the claim for equality of rights and for the removal of 
the quantitative and qualitative armament distinction between 
Germany and the armed States. 


As the discussions at Geneva progressed the German delegation 
evinced growing impatience and disappointment at the failure to 
effect any positive results in armaments reduction, and this 
culminated in a refusal to accept the draft Resolution of July 23rd. 
In giving his reasons for voting against it Herr Nadolny made a 
declaration in which he said that German collaboration with the 
further work at Geneva 

“Is only possible when the work of the Conference is carried 
out on the basis of a clear and definite recognition of the principle 


|" commmans 6 after the adjournment of the Disarmament 
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of equality of rights as between nations. 
fundamental principle upon which the League of Nations and the 
community of States in general rests.’’! 

The proceedings at the Lausanne Conference at the end of June 
and early in July had not tended to induce a more accommodating 
attitude on the part of the German Government. There also 
the German delegation attempted to make the acceptance of their 
claim for equality a condition of collaboration in the proposals 
put forward, and at one moment a deadlock occurred owing to 
this which emperilled the very existence of the Conference. During 
the discussion on the question of the bond issue as a final contribution 
in replacement of the Young Plan annuities the German delegation, 
after declaring that they could not pay more than RM. 2,000 million 
increased this figure to RM. 2,600 million, but made it a condition 
that the war guilt clause of the Treaty should be abrogated and 
equality in armaments accorded to Germany. To this the French 
refused to agree, arguing that the latter claim was out of court, 
being already, in a sense, sub judice at Geneva. In the end the 
Germans had to be satisfied with the virtual disappearance of the 
war guilt clause, and the Lausanne Agreement was concluded without 
any mention of the question of equality of rights in arms.?* 


Had the Disarmament Conference succeeded in making any 
definite progress at this time the German case would have been 
robbed of much of its strength, but the terms of the July Resolution 
gave the Government a pretext for putting it forward in even more 
definite terms than before. As a result of Herr Nadolny’s declara- 
tion it was agreed between him and M. Herriot that negotiations 
between the two Governments on the question should be opened 
either at the end of August or at the beginning of September,’ 
and it was in furtherance of this that M. Fribourg paid his visit to 
Berlin. The conditions in which the conversations were to open 
were not improved, however, by a series of events which took place 
in the meantime. The day after Herr Nadolny had made his 
declaration at Geneva the Rapporteur for the French Budget, in 
justification of the large sums spent on the fortifications on the 
Eastern frontier, said that their completion gave the country the 
fullest security against an invasion similar to that of 1914. 


This statement was seized upon by General von Schleicher, the 
Reich Minister of Defence, and quoted in proof of the ‘‘ hypocrisy ” 
of the French attitude in the matter of security. In a broadcast 
statement on July 26th the General said that it was Germany which 
had every reason to complain of want of security, and there were 





(1) Herr Nadolny’s declaration was printed in full in the article on the Dis- 
armament Conference in the Bulletin of August 18th, 1932. Vol. IX., No. 4. 

(2) For the details of the negotiations and settlement see the article on the 
Lausanne Conference in the Bulletin of July 21st, 1932. Vol. IX., No. 2. 

(3) The Reichstag elections were due to be held on July 31st, and in August 
M. Herriot’s hands were very full with domestic affairs. 
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two ways in which she could achieve it. One was for the other 
Powers to disarm to her level; but few people would believe in 
such a miracle. The other was to organise their armed forces—by 
re-organisation, not by extension—in such a way as to give at least 
a certain degree of security. He returned to the subject on no less 
than four subsequent occasions, on which he referred directly or 
indirectly to the German claim for equality with its corollary of 
rearmament. These were,' (I) an article in the weekly Heimat- 
dienst of August 30th, (2) an interview to the representative of the 
Fascist Il resto del Carlino of August 31st. (3) a statement at 
Elbing in East Prussia on September 5th, and (4) an interview to 
the AKémigsberger Allgemeine Zeitung on September 6th. The 
principal points in these utterances must be briefly enumerated. 


In the Hetmatdtenst, the Minister of Defence began by criticising 
the work done at Geneva, the only tangible results of which were 
the prohibition of chemical and bacteriological warfare and the 
prolonging of the armaments truce for four months. The July 
Resolution not only ignored the question of equality of rights, but 
maintained the special and unworthy treatment of certain countries, 
so “‘ that the national security of Germany continues to be threat- 
ened in an intolerable fashion.’’ The first stage of the Conference 
amounted merely to this, that a solemn Papal Mass had been said 
for disarmament by Powers who firmly meant to persevere in the 
seven deadly sins of armaments competition. 


The General assured his readers that the announcement regarding 
the re-organisation of Germany’s defences had not been made merely 
for home consumption ; “ the ether waves know no frontiers, and 
that announcement was meant for all who have ears to hear.’’ The 
best guarantee of lasting peace, however, was a German Reich whose 
sovereignty was not infringed by humiliating special provisions, 
and he recalled the words of President Hoover who had referred, on 
August 11th, to the “‘ poisoned sources of political instability con- 
tained in the Peace Treaties.” He also said that Article 8 of the 
League Covenant “‘ set an extreme limit of 10 years for the examina- 
tion and perfection of disarmament plans,” whereas 13 years had 
already passed, and he concluded, ‘“‘ Germany has, therefore, ex- 
pressly proclaimed her demand for equal rights as a test of the good- 
will of her Treaty partners.”’ 


_ In the interview to the Italian paper, the Minister of Defence, 
if correctly quoted, used strong language regarding the attitude 
ot the French Government, saying that “‘ after 13 years of diplo- 
matic hypocrisy and of political lying, France can no longer be 


considered as an acceptable partner in the negotiations,” an ex- 
pression of view which is somewhat surprising, seeing that his 





_(1) All these statements were made after the presentation of the German aide- 
memowve to the French Government, but this document was not made public till 
September 6th. 
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Government had just opened negotiations direct with Paris through 
the aide-mémoire of August 29th. 

In reply to questions as to what Germany would do if her claim 
to equality were refused General von Schleicher said the Government 
would then take no further part in the work at Geneva, adding, 
‘‘ what this non-participation would mean for the existence of the 
League is evident.” And in addition, owing to the breaking of the 
promises regarding disarmament, Germany would be compelled 
to assure her national security by national means, since it would be 
impossible to achieve this by an international method. 


The statements to the press at Elbing were made at the con- 
clusion of the Reichswehr manceuvres, and one of them was note- 
worthy for the General’s use of a phrase—repeated with emphasis— 
which was considered to introduce a new element into the discussions. 
His exact words to the representative of the Kénigsberger Allgemeine 
Zeitung were: ‘‘ The German Government will in any case (1m jedem 
Falle) do what is necessary for the national defence. I can assure 
East Prussia that, if necessary, all the material needed for its 
defence will be transported by sea,’’ and when questioned further 
as to the first of these statements, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, in any case. 
We won’t put up with being treated as a second-class nation any 
longer.” 

To the journalists who had been watching the manceuvres the 
General said that East Prussia, which was particularly threatened 
by the enemy, must receive equal rights in arming itself in all 
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circumstances, and more particularly for defence against its neigh- J% of ar 
bours. Two things were necessary: first, that they modernised J gecjs 
their armaments, which need not involve any extra expenditure; J the F 
and second, that every inhabitant of East Prussia should in future J taken 
know how and where, in case of danger, he was to defend his father- & threy 
land. Germ 
This last phrase attracted attention in Paris as foreshadowing TI 

a determination to proceed with the organisation of a militia system, phrasi 
more or less closely modelled on that of Switzerland. According Canals 
to the Temps this militia would aim at giving military instruction & t 
to a large number of young men each wear, and, completed by the  ¢.. h 
reduction in the Reichswehr time of service from 12 to 6 years, @ \... ee 
would result in the creation of trained reserves. ments 
As already intimated, the first definite move by the Germal J States 
Government had been made prior to these utterances, since it Was IB divide; 
on August 29th that Baron von Neurath handed to the French J of its . 
Ambassador the Note setting forth his Government’s standpoint. the jur 
The full text was published in Berlin on September 6th, accompanied J must j 
by a public statement by the Foreign Minister in which he g2V¢ I these ¢ 
reasons for the publication in the following terms :— Versail] 
‘* Since the French press published the first news of my confidential I negotia 
conversation with the French Ambassador it has made the Reich I not on} 
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Government’s action the object of conjectures and reproaches, cul- 
minating in the accusation that Germany, under the cloak of her 
claim for equal rights, seeks nothing but her own rearmament and 
the restoration of her former military might. The best way to refute 
these insinuations is to publish the document handed to the Am- 
bassador. . . . The German step is not meant to deprive the 
Disarmament Conference of an important item of its agenda, but to 
make possible the settlement of this item by confidential discussions 
between the Governments most nearly concerned. . . . The 
Reich Government’s reason for approaching the French Government 
first is that France at Geneva showed the least approach towards the 
German standpoint . . . in any case the Reich Government 
thought, and still thinks, that in this instance a discussion between 
Germany and France would be the best way of preparing an agreement 
between all the Powers concerned. . . . One thing is clear, that 
Germany cannot take part in the further discussions of the Disarma- 
ment Conference until the question of German equality of rights has 
found a fundamental clarification.”’ 


Further light on the reasons for this method of dealing with 
this problem, through direct conversations, was afforded by the 
opening sentences of the document itself. This stressed the im- 
portance of making an attempt “‘ by diplomatic means quickly to 
clear up the question raised ’’ by Herr Nadolny in his declaration 
at Geneva, the German Government being convinced that a con- 
fidential discussion with France was the best means of leading to 
an understanding. After recalling that Germany could not accept 
the Geneva Resolution because of its failure to provide for reduction 
of armaments, the Note points out that quite apart from this, ‘“‘ the 
decisions actually had no meaning at all for Germany. For. . 
the Resolution leaves the question fully open whether the decisions 
taken shall also apply to Germany.” In other words, the Resolution 
threw up the fundamental question usually described as that of 
Germany’s equality of rights. 

The Note then proceeded to define what was meant by this 
phrase. As there appeared to be no hope of disarmament to the 
German level, Germany could not be expected to accept a Conference 
result which maintained the status of Versailles for her alone. 
She had the same right to security as every other State, and it 
was necessary to consider, therefore, how the adjustment of arma- 
ments and therewith the realisation of national security for all 
States could be prepared. The settlement to be reached could be 
divided into three elements: (1) the juristic form, (2) the period 
of its validity, and (3) its material content. It was obvious that 
the juristic form and the period of the obligations of the settlement 
must in future be the same for Germany as for other States, and 
these obligations would have to take the place of Part V of the 
Versailles Treaty. The third element, however, offered room for 
negotiation. For instance, in the field of qualitative disarmament 
not only was Germany ready to accept a ban on any weapon category 
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which applied to all States equally, but she was prepared to content 





armaments. As for her military system, she must claim the right 
to shape this within the framework of the generally valid provisions 
so that it met the needs as well as the economic and social char- 
acteristics of the country. This was a question, first, of organisa- 
tional changes, such as the grading of the active service period for 
long-service men and freedom in the structure of the army; and 
secondly, of the short-term training of a special militia, for the 
purpose of maintaining internal order and frontier and coast 
defence. 

In conclusion, in connection with the French claim as to the 
importance of the security question, Germany would “ always 
be ready to discuss plans likely to consolidate the security of all 
States in the same manner.” But the question of German equality 
of rights could not remain open much longer ; the “ necessity of its 
solution emerges from the past development and the present position 
of the Geneva negotiations, but in addition also from reasons 
connected with the general international situation.”’ 

The French Government considered this document during the 
week beginning September 4th, and the reply was drafted and 
unanimously approved by the Cabinet three days later. On 
September 8th the text was sent to London, as also to the principal 
signatories of the Pact of Confidence. The Foreign Office announced 
the next day that the French Ambassador had handed Sir John 
Simon a copy of the reply, but that this had been done simply as 4 
matter of courtesy, the document being communicated not for 
purposes of consultation, but of information. And it was remarked 
on both sides of the Channel that the British Government was 
maintaining an attitude of complete reserve towards the matter, 
which led to a good deal of speculation as to its policy. 


The French Note was published in full on September 12th. It 
began by questioning the German criticism of the Disarmament 
Conference, describing the opinion as to its inadequacy as premature 
and lacking the authority of a just appreciation of efforts already 


made. 
‘‘ The French Government,” it stated, ‘‘ is strong in the conscious 

ness of having done everything that could have been expected of i! 

to promote a steady evolution of the work of the Conference.” [n 
particular, it had allowed its exposition on security to stand over 

to a future date, and it consented to the same interval for the examina- 
tion of this exposition as was asked from Germany for the consideration 

of her claims to equality of rights. It had also ‘‘ contrived ”* that 
Parliament should vote a reduction of about 1,500 million francs © 
military expenditure. 

(1) The original reads : “ Il donnait l’exemple de sa volonté de réduire les arms 
ments en faisant voter par le Parlement une réduction,”’ etc. 
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herself during the life of the first Convention (to be signed at the 
conclusion of the Conference) with certain modifications of her 
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As regards the future work at Geneva the centre and pivot of 
the Government’s doctrine was the application of Article 8 of the 
Covenant. This meant that they must aim not at individual re- 
armament, but at general and regulated disarmament, and to carry 
out such a programme successive stages were necessary. 

Their aim was to arrive at a convention which would give the 
nations real guarantees of peace, and if Germany wished to co-operate 
with France and with other States to negotiate for and discuss such 
a convention ‘‘ these discussions would make it possible to decide 
what the Statute of Germany should be within a general Statute of 
peace, placed under the protection of arbitration and supervision.”’ 

Turning to the juridical aspect of the question, the French Govern- 
ment could not accept the argument that the Disarmament Conven- 
tion must be substituted ipso jure for the Versailles Treaty, and no 
special conditions laid down for Germany. There was no clause 
either in Part V of the Treaty or in the Covenant by virtue of which 
a general limitation of armaments should involve the lapse of the 
permanent stipulations of the Treaty. As regards the content of 
the Convention, the French Government would regulate its progress 
in the direction of disarmament in proportion as it found guarantees 
in the general organisation of peace, and the declaration made at 
Geneva on July 22nd was quoted on the subject of the creation of 
an international organisation assuring security to and imposing 
identical obligations on all. The French proposal for an international 
force was still open to discussion, and suggestions were invited from 
other States. 

The Note then dealt with the German claims as to changes in 
the organisation of the army, including the establishment of a special 
militia. It was evident from the pronouncements of the German 
Defence Minister published in the press, that Germany was demanding 
all the weapons prohibited to her by the Treaty ; ‘‘ there can be no 
doubt : rearmament is proposed.’”’ But this would at once spread 
to Austria, Hungary and the other defeated States, and thus the 
whole problem of Central and Eastern Europe would be raised. All 
Europe was, therefore, strictly affected by the question put to France, 
who could not undertake to give an isolated answer to so vast a pro- 
blem. And the whole of the naval Statute of the Powers would be 
involved as well.? 

If Germany persisted in her intention concerted action would 
have to be taken by all the Powers signatories of the Pact of Confidence, 
and the necessary negotiations would also be dominated by the 
Versailles Treaty, since, by Article 164, Germany undertook, after she 
became a member of the League, that the armaments fixed would re- 
main in force until they were modified by the Council of the League, 
whose decision she undertook to observe strictly in this respect. Thus 
the League was the sole judge, and France was determined to remain 
faithful, whatever happened, to its Covenant. 

Finally, it was pointed out that France could not by isolated 
negotiations run the risk of infringing upon the rights of the United 
States. The Peace Treaty signed by the U.S.A. with Germany on 
August 25th, 1921, gave America the benefit of the dispositions of 
_ Part V of the Treaty. 


(1) “ Serait mis en cause.”’ 
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As already intimated, the British Government has so far been 
careful to avoid any expression of opinion as to the justice and the 
timeliness of the German Government’s action. Unofficial com. 
ment on it was, however, made by Mr. Henderson, in a speech before 
the Trades Union Congress at Newcastle on September 8th. The 
Disarmament Conference, he said, would be faced with a very 
critical situation arising out of the German claim, and it had been 
suggested that Germany should leave the Conference. That course 
would mean disaster, and would certainly lead to a renewal and 
intensification of the competitive race in armaments. He could not 
see what Germany would gain by it; the Conference was not re- 
sponsible for Germany’s position, rather was Germany’s claim a 
matter which must be dealt with by the former Allied and Associated 
Powers. And Mr. Henderson appealed to the latter to bring forward 
a practical programme of substantial reductions, to include the 
weapons prohibited to the defeated Powers. 

In Italy the publication of the German atde-mémoire led to the 
Premier himself putting his name to an article on the subject which 
appeared in the Bérsen Courier and the Sunday Times of September 
11th. In this Signor Mussolini pointed out that from the moment 
Germany became a member of the League juridical equality was 
universally recognised to her, while Locarno also signified that 
Germany and France were placed on the same level. The origin 
and justification of the present German request lay, however, in 
the failure of the Disarmament Conference, and the writer con- 
sidered that if the standard of armaments was not lowered Germany 
was within her rights in increasing her armaments. In fact, “i 
order to avoid Germany’s absence fromthe Conference, her right 
to juridical equality in the matter of armaments must inevitably 
be recognised,”’ and Signor Mussolini concluded with an appeal to 
Germany to make ‘a moderate application of this equality of 
rights.” 

In Germany the French Note was received without great surprise. 
The Chancellor, in his broadcast to the nation on September 12th 
made only a guarded comment on it by saying that its content was 
not calculated to further the solution of the serious problem of the 
right to equality, but he was careful to emphasise the point that 
what Germany wanted was disarmament, not rearmament. They 
would accept, he said, the most sweeping measures of disarmament 
if they applied to all States ; they did not want warlike adventures 
and they repudiated competition in armaments. 

That public opinion, even on the Right, is beginning to doub! 
the wisdom of the Government’s move, however, is shown by the 
remark of Germania. The organ of the Centre said that unt 
recently France had been in the eyes of the world the disturbe 
of the peace, but that to-day Germany must put up with being » 
described, even in well-disposed foreign newspapers. 
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II 


II.—APPENDIX. 


The following are the relevant extracts from the documents on 
which the German claim is based. 


I.—PREAMBLE TO PART V OF THE PEACE TREATIES. 


‘In order to render possible the initiation of a general limitation 
of the armaments of all nations, Germany (Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria) 
undertake strictly to observe the military, naval and air clauses which 
follow.” 


ARTICLE 164 OF THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 


‘‘Up till the time at which Germany is admitted as a member of 
the League of Nations the Germany Army must not possess an armament 
greater than the amounts fixed in Table No. IT. 


‘‘ Germany agrees that after she has become a member of the League 
of Nations the armaments fixed in the said Table shall remain in force 
until they are modified by the Council of the League. Furthermore she 
hereby agrees strictly to observe the decisions of the Council of the 
League on this subject.” 


II.—EXTRACT FROM ALLIED NOTE IN REPLY TO GERMAN OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


‘‘ The Allied and Associated Powers wish to make it clear that their 
requirements in regard to German armaments were not made solely 
with the object of rendering it impossible for Germany to resume her 
policy of military aggression. They are also the first steps towards that 
general reduction and limitation of armaments which they seek to bring 
about as one of the most fruitful preventives of war, and which it will be 
one of the first duties of the League of Nations to promote. 


‘They must point out, however, that the colossal growth in arma- 
ments of the last few decades was forced upon the nations of Europe 
by Germany. As Germany increased her power, her neighbours had to 
follow suit unless they were to become impotent to resist German dicta- 
tion or the German sword. It is therefore right, as it is necessary, that 
the process of limitation of armaments should begin with the nation 
which has been responsible for their expansion. It is not until the 
aggressor has led the way that the attacked can safely afford to follow 
sult, 


‘Germany must consent unconditionally to disarm in advance of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. 


‘No deviation from the organisation in armament laid down in the 
present treaty can be permitted until Germany is admitted to the League 
of Nations, which may then agree to such modifications as seem desirable.” 


III.—ARTICLE 8 OF THE COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 


‘The Members of the League recognise that the maintenance of 
peace requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety and the enforcement by common action 
of international obligations. 
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‘The Council, taking account of the geographical situation and 
circumstances of each State, shall formulate plans for such reduction for 
the consideration and action of the several Governments. 

‘‘Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and revision at 
least every ten years. 

‘* After these plans have been adopted by the several Governments, 
the limits of armaments therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the 
concurrence of the Council.”’ 


IV.—CoMPLETION OF GERMAN DISARMAMENT, JULY 22nd, 1927. 


The Conference of Ambassadors formally notified the League Council 
that the disarmament of Germany, as stipulated in the Peace Treaty, 
had been satisfactorily carried out, and that the Inter-Allied Commission 
of Control had been dissolved on the previous January 31st (1927).! 


[The difference between the French and German interpretations of 
these Treaty provisions was dealt with in an article in the BULLETIN of 
December 4th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 12, entitled ‘‘ Disarmament and the 
Peace Treaties. French and German views.’’] 


(1) The Declaration is important in view of the German argument that the) 
have fulfilled their treaty obligations, while the other Powers have not carried 0v' 
their obligations in the matter of disarmament. 
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III.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 


September 12th.—It was officially announced that diplomatic relations 
had been resumed with Uruguay. 


Austria. 


September 4th.—The 29th International Peace Conference opened in 
Vienna. 

September 7th.—Austrian delegate’s statement at Stresa Conference. 
(See Italy.) 


Bolivia. 


Augusi 31st.—It was announced that the Government had agreed to 
suspend hostilities in the Chaco for 30 days. 

September 4th.—The Government was understood to have declined 
the request of the neutral Governments that it should suspend mobilisation. 

September 7th.—Further Paraguayan attacks and Bolivian counter- 
attacks were reported from the Chaco. 

September toth.—Reports were current that attacks on Fort Boqueron 
by 2,000 Paraguayans had been beaten off with heavy loss. It was stated 
officially that the battle for Boqueron was a counter-attack, which had 
not originated from the Bolivians. (It was a key position which the 
Bolivians had taken as a reprisal for the Paraguayan capture of Santa 
Cruz on July 15th.) 

Report ve rout of a Bolivian Division. (See Paraguay.) 

Appeal from the League. (See League of Nations.) 

September 12th.—It was officially announced that further attacks on 
Boqueron had been beaten off with loss and that the Paraguayan 
commander had shot himself. 


Brazil. 


August 31st.—The insurgents (known variously as Constitutionalists 
and Paulistas) were stated to be consolidating their positions in Sao 
Paulo. 

September 1st.—A new rising was reported to have begun in Rio 
Grande do Sul led by Dr. de Medeiros, former President of the State. 
The whole of Brazil was understood to be under martial law. 

September 6th.—A force of supporters of the Paulistas from Minas 
Geraes was reported to be marching against Rio de Janeiro across the 
State of Espirito Santo, led by Dr. Bernardes, a former President of 
Brazil. 

In Sao Paulo the Federal forces claimed to have captured important 
positions from the Paulistas. 

September 7th.—The Paulistas claimed to hold four important towns 
in Rio Grande do Sul. 

September oth—The movement against the Federal Government 
spread to the State of Para. 
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Bulgaria. 


September 7th.—The Cabinet resigned owing to internal differences, 
and the Premier reconstituted it by replacing the Minister of Public 
Works by a nominee of the Agrarian Party. (The outgoing Minister 
was also a member of that Party, but had lost its confidence.) 


Chile. 

September 13th.—Following consultations between the Director 
General of the Navy and the Commander of the Air Force, Senor Davila, 
the Provisional President, was removed from office, and General Blanche 
appointed in his place. The movement was supported by a committee 
of senior military officers and leading citizens. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 2nd.—Details were published of the new luxury duties 
which had come into force on August 4th. 

September 13th.—The Canton Government set up a South-Western 
Supreme Court, on the plea of the accumulation of cases the Nanking 


Court was unable to handle. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 1st.—Attacks were made on several places in the S.M.R. 
zone by irregulars and bandits. 

The Mayor of Greater Shanghai issued a proclamation warning those 
engaged in illegal anti- Japanese activities and urging the Chinese press 
and public to discourage rumour mongers. The peace of Shanghai, he 
said, was vital for the prosperity of China, and attempts to disturb the 
local peace, whether in the name of patriotism or on account of personal 
grudge, would not be tolerated. 

Publication of report of Comptroller of China Indemnity Fund. 
(See Great Britain.) 

September 2nd.—It was understood that the Manchukuo Foreign 
Minister had cabled a warning to the National Government not to coun- 
tenance the activities of the irregular troops in Manchuria ; also that a 
similar warning had been sent to Chang Hsueh-liang. 

September 4th—The Report of the Lytton Commission was signed in 
Peking. Its findings were unanimous. 

The Chinese Customs Commissioner at Antung, Mr. Talbot, reported 
to the Inspector-General that the adviser to the Customs and the 
Manchukuo Chief of Police (both Japanese) had ‘‘ hectored and bullied ” 
him for 3 hours to hand over the Customs revenue balances, and he had 
only been able to “‘ secure the release of myself and my staff by signing 
a statement that I would convey to you the seriousness of the Japanese 
adviser’s demands.” 

September 6th.—Seventy Shanghai trade guilds published a manifesto 
declaring an ‘‘ economic blockade”’ against Japan. (The guilds were 
semi-official in character, as membership was compulsory for all concerns, 
by a Government order.) 

September 7th—Bandits at Newchwang kidnapped three British 
residents, one of whom escaped and gave the alarm. 
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September 8th.—Bandits kidnapped about 100 passengers on the 
eastern branch of the C.E.R., after derailing the train. 

September toth.—Chiang Tso-pin, the Minister in Tokyo, made repre- 
sentations to the Japanese Foreign Minister with the object of preventing 
the recognition of Manchukuo by Japan. It was understood that Count 
Uchida had referred him to his speech of August 24th on the subject. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made at Harbin to kidnap two English 
bank officials, who were wounded by the bandits. The local Manchukuo 
police were reported to have repudiated all responsibility in connection 
with the affair. 

September 11th.—Further attacks on trains were made on the Chang- 
chun-Harbin branch of the C.E.R., and several passengers were 
killed. 

September 12th.—Mr. T. V. Soong issued a statement containing the 
texts of identic Notes addressed by him to the British, French and U.S. 
Governments informing them that since the seizure of the Manchurian 
Salt Inspectorate by the Manchukuo Government in April no funds had 
been remitted for payment on the foreign loans secured on the Salt 
Revenue. (The funds seized up to the end of August were estimated 
at $1,750,000.) The Finance Minister concluded, ‘‘ In view of the 
interest which British nationals have in the loans secured on the Salt 
Revenue I have the honour to draw the attention of the British Govern- 
ment to such action as it may consider appropriate to the serious situation 
which has resulted from the dispossession of the offices of the Manchuria 
Chief Inspectorate.” 

General Wang Tien-chung, commanding the Manchukuo forces at 
Newchwang, received instructions to send an offer of pardon to the 
bandits and enrolment in the army if they released their British captives. 

Two further cases of train wrecking by bandits were reported from 
the Harbin district. Many lives were lost. 

September 13th.—The Trade Guilds’ organisation in Shanghai tele- 
graphed to the League Council declaring that Japan was “‘ tearing 
Article X of the Covenant to pieces,’’ and demanding action to preserve 
China’s territorial integrity. 


Colombia. 


September 6th.—Seizure of frontier town of Leticia by Peruvians. 
(See Peru.) 


Ecuador. 


August 30th.—It was officially announced that a truce had been agreed 
to at Quito, the rebels accepting the Government’s terms. Foreign 
diplomatists were reported to have persuaded the Government to com- 
promise the dispute by supporting the claim of Senor Bonifaz to the 
Presidency. 

September 1st.—Fighting broke out again at Quito following Senor 
Bonifaz supporters’ refusal to accept the peace terms arranged by the 
foreign diplomats. 

September 2nd.—It was officially announced that the revolt had been 
finally crushed. Don Alberto Martinez, President of the Senate, was 
installed as Acting President of the Republic. 
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France. 

August 31st.—It was learnt that the Government had received from 
the German Government an aide-mémoire on the subject of equal rights 
with regard to armaments. This was understood to propose that direct 
negotiations should be opened between the two Governments, and the 
main points on which the German Government wished for the removal 
of restrictions concerned a reduction in the period of service in the 
Reichswehr and the limitation placed on the number of armaments 
factories. 

September 5th.—It was understood that the Government had informed 
the Swiss Government that it would carry into effect the verdict of the 
Permanent Court of June 17th, 1932, in respect of the Free Zones of 
Haute Savoie and Gex. (France thus undertook to withdraw the 
Customs barrier from Geneva back to the lines laid down in the treaties 
of 1815 and 1816, before January Ist, 1934.) 

September 6th.—Publication of German aide-mémoire. (See Germany.) 

September oth.—Communication to British Government of Note in 
reply to German Note ve equality in armaments. (See Great Britain.) 


September toth.—The Cabinet decided to effect the conversion of high 
rate rentes, the amount involved being about 85 milliard francs. 

September 11th.—Reply to German Note handed to Foreign Minister 
of the Reich. (See Germany.) 

In a speech at Meaux, at the Commemoration of the victory of the 
Marne, M. Herriot, after referring to Mr. Hoover’s disarmament proposals 
and Mr. Stimson’s speech of August 8th, said, ‘‘ We have perhaps the 
right in our turn to ask for justice for France, . . . whom a certain 
propaganda tends to misrepresent. We are accused of being bellicose,” 
and he proceeded to refute the charge by referring to the intense desire 
for peace felt by every Frenchman. But it was not enough to want 
peace in order to get it. Solemn agreements had sometimes been power- 
less to protect the most peaceful lands. What would have become of 
their liberty if another country in the North had not, in spite of the most 
explicit guarantees, taken the precaution to build fortifications which 
had delayed the invading masses for several days? Let honest and 
independent minds understand their anxiety in the presence of certain 
dangerous manifestations. 

M. Paul Boncour also spoke and said that France would not 
allow herself to be deprived of the weapons she justly needed to 
defend her frontiers and place her territory beyond the risk of devasta- 
tion anew. She was not going to allow herself to be deprived of her victory, 
nor would she allow its meaning to be falsified. France was determined 
to uphold peace, but would not suffer other nations to rearm, and put her 
under the obligation of rearming herself. 

The U.S. Ambassador, representing the 4 million subscribers in 
America who had presented the memorial, said that every nation had a 
fundamental right to be protected against the danger of invasion, and 
that idea had found expression in the Kellogg Treaty. He hoped the 
monument would encourage co-operation between the two nations, and 
concluded, ‘‘ may this co-operation be a model of tolerant comprehension, 
generous indulgence, and constructive work so long as envy, greed, and 
the spirit of revenge have not given way to a new order built on confidence, 


justice and peace.” 
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September 12th.—The text was published of the Government’s reply 
to the German atde-mémotre of August 29th. This recalled the steps 
taken by France to assist the Disarmament Conference by consenting 
to allow her own claims for security to be postponed and that of Germany 
on equality of rights to be advanced. Attention was called to the reduc- 
tion by France of her military expenditure and it was stated that French 
policy was based on Article 8 of the Covenant. 

It was evident from the statements of General von Schleicher that 
the German claim resolved itself into a question of rearming. But this 
would involve the rearmament of all the other States subjected to the 
same régime as Germany, and that would raise the entire problem of 
Central Europe and the Near East. All Europe was interested in this, 
and France could not reply alone on a matter of such dimensions. 

Germany was bound, by Article 164 of the Versailles Treaty, not to 
change her military status without the decision of the Council of the 
League, which was, therefore, the sole judge. 

Also, they could not by isolated negotiations run the risk of infringing 
on the rights of the U.S.A. The Treaty between Germany and the U.S. 
of August 25th, 1921, gave America the benefit of the dispositions of 
Part V of the Versailles Treaty. 

The best co-operation between France and Germany would be by 
progress, not towards preparation for another war, but in the organisation 
of peace. 


Germany. 
August 31st.—In an article in the Heimatdienst of August 30th 


General von Schleicher criticised the results of the Disarmament Con- 
ference and indicated Germany’s claims. He said that in his declaration 
of July 23rd, M. Herriot had stated that France demanded security not 
only for herself, but for all nations, and in these words he clearly defined 
the object of the Conference. But if French policy desired to reach this 
end through arbitration agreements and mutual aid between nations 
that policy concealed the French claim to recognition of the hegemony 
created in 1919, and its purposes were in contradiction with the funda- 
mental ideas of what was expressly called ‘‘ a conference for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments.” 

Two tests could be applied to the work at Geneva ; first, the question 
of what had been achieved in the 6 months, and second, how far this 
achievement involved a recognition of the principle of equality of status, 
and he showed that practically nothing had been done beyond the expres- 
sion of a wish and statement of an object (lessening the means of aggres- 
sion). The resolution ignored the question of equality of rights and 
actually maintained the special and unworthy treatment of certain 
countries. A solemn Papal Mass had been said for disarmament by 
Powers who firmly meant to persevere in the seven deadly sins of arma- 
ments competition. 

His broadcast statement re reorganisation of their defences had not 
been made merely for home consumption ; the ether waves knew no 
frontiers and it was made for all who had ears to hear. 

Referring to Germany’s ‘‘ undeviating will for peace,” he said the 
best guarantee for lasting peace, however, was a German Reich ‘‘ whose 
sovereignty is not infringed by humiliating special provisions and which 
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is really able to fulfil its principal function of keeping watch over the 
security of its inhabitants.” 

The extent of the reorganisation of the Reichswehr depended on the 
degree of readiness to disarm shown by the armed Powers. Germany was 
ready to collaborate in any future measure for genuine disarmament, but 
the patience of her people must no longer be abused. She therefore, 
expressly proclaimed her demand for equal rights as a test of the goodwill 
of her treaty partners. This claim held good for the fundamental question 
of the organisation of the army and “‘ for the so-called weapons of aggres- 
sion which suddenly transformed themselves into defensive weapons 
during the expert conversations at Geneva.” 

In an interview granted to the Fascist paper Resto del Carlino, General 
von Schleicher emphasised that Germany desired, as previously, “‘ that 
disarmament should be general, rapid and decisive.”” The Resolution 
of July 23rd had destroyed all optimism about the will for general and 
complete disarmament, and the more the Powers refused to meet the 
German wish for general disarmament the more Germany was obliged to 
press her wish and at the same time to demand the recognition of the 
principle of equal rights. A nation of 65 millions could not be treated 
as a pariah, and a great nation could know no tranquillity when its 
freedom in one of the most essential attributes of the State had been 
insufferably limited under the lying pretext of responsibility for the 
war. 

Germany claimed, in principle, the same rights as others as regards 
her army system, fortifications and manufacture of arms. Her present 
system of defence was at once the most feeble and the most burdensome 
in Europe. Germany’s army had no weapons of offence, and her navy 
no submarines or large cruisers. These had been called weapons of 
defence at Geneva, and Germany, therefore; could not ensure her national 
security without them. The Reich Government would feel obliged to 
guarantee the national security by national means, since it would be 
impossible to attain it by international methods. 

In reply to Captain Goering’s request for an audience the President 
begged him not to make a special journey to East Prussia, and said he 
would receive him in Berlin the following week. 

New import duties decreed by the Government in pursuance of its 
policy of ‘‘ further moderate regulation of imports” came into force. 
They included increases up to 300 per cent. on textiles. 

Aide-mémoire communicated to French Government re equality 0! 
status regarding armaments. (See France.) 


September 2nd.—The acting Prussian Government commuted to life 
imprisonment the death sentences on the five Nazis, stating that Its 
decision was influenced by the fact that the culprits had no knowledge 
of the “terrorist ”’ decree and its severe penalties. (The murder was 
committed about 14 hours after the decree came into force.) 

It was announced by the Stahlhelm headquarters that the members 
of the Reich and of the acting Prussian Governments were to be officially 
present at its week-end parades and marches. The Chancellor and other 
Ministers attended a mass meeting of the Stahlhelm Convention 1 
Berlin. 

September 4th.—The Chancellor and the Ministers of Defence and 0! 
the Interior attended the review of 150,000 Stahlhelmers in Berlin. 
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The President signed the decree embodying the economic programme 
of the Government. 

September 5th.—The text of the decree was issued, together with an 
explanatory statement, showing that it had four parts, comprising 
measures “for the alleviation of industry,” and others affecting 
respectively social policy, credit policy and financial policy. The first 
part embodied the scheme of taxation credit certificates (Steueran- 
rechnungsscheine) by which the taxpayer was to receive credit certificates 
for two-fifths of his turnover, ground and trading taxes and the whole 
of his transport tax due between October 1932 and October 1933. These 
certificates could be used up to one-fifth of their face value in any one 
year between 1934 and 1938 to pay any tax except income tax. He 
could discount the certificates at a bank, sell them or keep them to 
pay taxes and enter in his balance sheet. The scheme was estimated 
by the Government to put 1,522 million marks in the hands of taxpayers, 
without affecting the immediate Budget future. (In effect the revenue 
for 1934-38 was raided to the amount of 300 millions annually.) 

A further 700 millions of certificates were to be issued in premiums at 
4oo marks a head to employers engaging fresh workers. In addition 
to these two sums, the amount which the Government proposed to spend 
on emergency works, given by the Chancellor on September 4th as 350 
millions, was stated to be nearly 750 millions. 

Under social policy the Government took powers to alter social legisla- 
tion and undertook to be guided by the President’s wish that ‘“ the 
standard of living of the working classes should be secured and the 
social conception preserved.’’ Employers were authorised to reduce 
wages up to a maximum of 12} per cent. in proportion to the employment 
of new hands, and to this end to break the collective wage agreements, 
hitherto binding on both sides. 

September 6th.—The Government published the text of the document 
summarising the German standpoint on the armaments question which 
was handed to the French Ambassador on August 29th. It suggested 
that a confidential discussion between the German and French Govern- 
ments would be the best way towards an understanding. It then stated 
that Germany was unable to accept the resolution of the Disarmament 
Conference of July 23rd, because the régime of disarmament foreseen 
by it fell far short of that which had been foreseen by the Versailles Treaty. 
And there was another consideration ; namely, that the decisions had no 
meaning at all for Germany, as the resolution left the question open 
whether even these decisions should apply to Germany. The resolution 
thus threw up the fundamental question hitherto described as that of 
Germany’s equality of rights. The document then defined the German 
conception of this, under the qualification that in a radical general 
disarmament of the type desired by Germany there was no obligation 
which Germany would reject because of its scope, provided it applied 
to everyone. 

The kind of settlement contemplated by Germany contained three 
elements : (1) the juristic form of the settlement ; (2) the period of its 
validity ; and (3) its material content. As to the first two they must 
in future be the same for Germany as for other nations, but the question 
of the material content of a settlement meeting Germany’s claim left 
room for negotiations. The Government could not, however, forgo a 
clean admission in such a convention of Germany’s right to a degree of 
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armament corresponding to the needs of her national security ; but she 
was ready, for the period of the first convention, to accept certain modifica- 
tions of her armaments, because she believed that a second convention 
must follow the first which would go much further in the reduction oj 
armaments of the highly armed nations. 

Regarding the question of the reorganisation of the German army, 
the Government was ready in the field of qualitative disarmament to 
accept any ban on a category of weapons applicable to all States, while 
categories not generally forbidden must in principle be allowed to 
Germany. She must have the right to compose her forces within the 
framework of the relative provisions so that they corresponded to the 
economic and social characteristics of the country, and the document 
mentioned alterations in the period of service, and short service training 
for a service militia for home, frontier and coast employment. 

Referring to the fact that M. Herriot had coupled the question of 
German equality of rights with that of French security, the Government 
said it was always ready to discuss plans likely to consolidate the security 
of all States in the same manner. 

A semi-official interview with the Foreign Minister was also issued 
in which Baron von Neurath said ‘‘ Germany is not in a position to take 
part in future disarmament conferences unless the question of equality 
has been previously and fundamentally cleared up.’’ Not rearmament, 
but equality, was what she demanded. 

In a special interview to the East Prussian Kénigsberger Allgemein: 
Zeitung, General von Schleicher said the Government would defend 
East Prussia to the last man, and everything necessary for its defence 
would be forthcoming, if necessary by the sea route. Germany would, 
in any case (in jedem falle) do what was necessary for her national defence. 
He made a similar statement to press representatives attending the 
Reichswehr manceuvres in East Prussia and made implicit reference to 
Poland as an enemy by whom the province was ‘‘ particularly threatened.’ 


September 7th.—In a speech in Munich, Herr Hitler attacked the 
Chancellor and ridiculed the claim to rule the German nation of men 
“‘who have been sleeping for 13 years while others were fighting.” 
The Nazis had become the decisive factor in Germany, and now, when a 
constitutional Government had become impossible without them, it 
was claimed that Parliamentary government and the Constitution were 
out of date. The Constitution was not out of date ; it was only now that 
it was beginning to serve its real purpose, for through it the will of the 
people was now being expressed. 

Referring to the negotiations with the Centre, he said that in a time 
of danger when their work of 13 years was threatened with destruction 
if the present Government has its way, “they must protect the rights of 
the German people even with the aid of other parties if this was un- 
avoidable.” He had no ambition for the title of Chancellor ; what he 
wanted was the leadership of the German nation. He had a great ad- 
vantage over his chief adversary, for the President was 85 while he was 
43, and ‘‘ I am convinced that nothing can happen to me, for I know that 
I have been appointed to my task by Providence.” 


September gth.—It was learnt that the Government had made 4 
formal request to the U.S. Treasury that Germany’s payments 0 
account of the U.S. Army of Occupation costs and the war claims 0 
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US. citizens be postponed. (They amounted to 12} million marks and 
20,400,000 marks.) 

The President received the President (Speaker) of the Reichstag and 
the three Vice-Presidents, respectively a Nationalist, a member of the 
Centre Party and a member of the Bavarian People’s Party. Captain 
Goering was understood to have informed the President that the Reichstag 
could produce a workable Parliamentary majority, that it was unwilling 
to be overridden, and that he must protest against reports that the 
President intended to disconnect it from the machinery of Government. 
The President reserved his decision in the matter. The Rote Fahne 
was suspended for one month, and the anti-Nazi Anti-Fascist Action 
for 6 months, the former for an attack on the policy of the Government 
in respect of the claim to re-arm. 

September 11th.—The reply of the French Government to the aide- 
mémowre of August 29th was handed to the Reich Foreign Minister. 

Speeches by French Premier and War Minister. (See France.) 

September 12th.—The Reichstag assembled to hear the declaration of 
the Government. A Communist Deputy proposed that the agenda 
should be altered and a motion to censure the Government and revoke 
the recent economic decree taken first. No one opposed this proposal, 
but a Nazi proposed a 30 minutes’ adjournment, which was carried. 

On resumption the Chancellor demanded the word, but the Speaker 
announced that as no objection had been raised the agenda must be 
altered and the Communist motion taken. The Chancellor thereupon 
left the House and voting proceeded, resulting in a majority of 513 votes 
to 32 in favour of the censure motion. (The 32 were Nationalists: there 
were 5 abstentions.) 

On leaving the House the Chancellor placed the decree of dissolution 
on the Speaker’s desk, and the latter, after the division, announced that 
the decree was null and void, having been handed to him during the vote 
by the representative of a Government overthrown by that vote. He 
then adjourned the House till the next day. 

The Centre and the Socialists announced that they did not intend to 
take part in any attempt to assert that Reichstag against the Government. 

In a letter to the Speaker, the Chancellor stated that his refusal to 
allow the dissolution decree to be read was a breach of his constitutional 
powers, but that in any case the dissolution took effect from the moment 
the decree was handed over, and the ensuing vote was, therefore, invalid. 

The Chancellor broadcast a statement to the nation in which he 
complained that the Reichstag had denied his Government the chance 
to give an account of its 3 months’ stewardship. He said it was “‘ firmly 
decided further to tread the path indicated by its past actions; the 
path of a new and independent leadership of the State, to which we have 
been called by the President . . .” The aim of their foreign policy 
was the restoration of the full sovereignty, freedom and equal status of 
the Reich. Germany wanted disarmament, and would accept the most 
sweeping measures if they applied to all. They repudiated competition 
in armaments, but they could not take further part in the Disarmament 
Conference until the question of equality was settled. The contents of 
the French Note were not calculated to further the solution of this serious 
problem. 

As regards the domestic situation they were about to make a gigantic 
attempt, by capitalising their last internal reserves, to create work and 
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social tranquillity. The measures taken held good for a transitional 
period of 12 months. He warned his hearers, however, that “‘ if the 
Government’s plan miscarries, which is to restore the economic organism 
to its full efficiency through the medium of private enterprise, then private 
enterprise is lost,” for in that event those forces would gain the upper 
hand which wished to subordinate the whole economic apparatus to State 
control. 

The Government saw its historical mission in the removal of certain 
‘‘ structural faults’’ of the Weimar Constitution. There must be no 
question of a party coalition of any kind or of the dictatorship of one 
party. Only ‘‘a truly impartial, national, State leadership 
elevated above all party considerations as an inviolable stronghold of 
justice” could bring them out of their difficulties. 

Publication of French Note re claim to equality of rights. (See 
France.) 

September 13th——The Chancellor received a letter from Captain 
Goering stating that the Reichstag had revoked the September decrees 
and censured the Government. The latter refused to appear before the 
‘* Safeguarding ”” Committee of the Reichstag until the Speaker had 
withdrawn this letter. Captain Goering subsequently stated that he 
held the Reichstag to have been legally dissolved and had previously 
assumed the contrary ‘‘in error.”” But he maintained the vote was 
valid, having been in progress when the dissolution decree was tendered 
to him. 

Captain Goering wrote to the President complaining that the Govern- 
ment was guilty of a breach of the Constitution in refusing to appear 
before the Committee, but the President replied ‘‘ decisively rejecting ” 
this suggestion and saying the necessity for the Committee to meet 
would not have arisen if the Speaker had (as he ought) allowed the 
Chancellor to read his (the President’s) dissolution decree. 


Great Britain. 


September 1st.—The Stationery Office published the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of the China Indemnity Fund for the 
year ended March 31st, 1932. The balance of the Fund, after payments 
to Chinese Universities, had been handed over to the Chinese Government 
Purchasing Committee. 

September 5th—Mr. MacDonald, as President of the Lausanne 
Conference, addressed to the Secretary-General of the League a letter in 
which he stated that, in order to ensure co-ordination in the preparation 
of the World Economic Conference between the work of the organising 
committee of the League Council and of the Preparatory Committee of 
Experts, he had suggested to the inviting Powers to the Lausanne 
Conference that they ask the League Council to agree that the Preparatory 
Committee of Experts should meet at Geneva at a convenient date. He 
added that the Powers concerned and the U.S.A. agreed with this proposal 
and suggested the meeting should be in the second half of September. 

September gth.—The Treasury announced that the loan of 2,500 million 
francs subscribed in September, 1931 by the French public had been 
repaid, and that the whole of the foreign credits obtained in August and 
September, 1931 had now been repaid in full, on or before the due dates, 
without the right to redraw either in whole or part being retained in any 
case. 
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The Foreign Office issued a statement to the effect that the French 
Ambassador had handed to the Foreign Secretary for his information a 
draft of the Note which the French Government was sending in answer 
to the German Government’s Note of August 29th. The document was 
communicated, not for purposes of consultation, but of information. 

The Stationery Office published, as a White Paper, the agreement 
with the German Government regarding the Dissolution of the Anglo- 
German Mixed Arbitral Tribunal, Cmd. 4160. 


September 10th.—A White Paper was published (Cmd. 4158) showing 
that at March 31st, 1931, the National Debt totalled £7,433,942,880, or 
{20,634,255 more than in March, 1931. External debt amounted to 
£1,090,836,656, an increase of £24,174,293. 

September 11th.—It was learnt that the Government had decided to 
renew the practice of guaranteeing credits, up to 18 months, in respect 
of goods exported to the U.S.S.R. 


September 13th.—The Government published, at Mr. Gandhi's request, 
the text of letters exchanged between him and the Prime Minister and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, regarding the Communal Decision. Mr. Gandhi 
stated that he intended to starve himself to death, from September 2oth, 
if the part of the Decision giving the Depressed Classes certain electoral 
safeguards (between 60 and 70 separate seats were to be allotted to them) 
were not withdrawn. Mr. Gandhi’s first letter, dated March 11th, was 
addressed to the Secretary of State, and stated that he would resist 
‘‘ with his life,’’ the grant of separate electorates, as he had declared at 
the second Round Table Conference, since they would “‘ simply vivisect 
and disrupt ’”’ Hinduism. 

Sir Samuel Hoare replied on April 13th, that the Government would 
give its decision ‘‘ solely and only on the merits of the case.””. Mr. Gandhi's 
next letter was dated August 18th (the day after the publication of the 
Decision) and was sent to the Prime Minister. He said the only way he 
could resist the decision ‘‘ is by declaring a perpetual fast unto death 
from food of any kind save water, with or without salt and soda.”’ 

Mr. MacDonald replied on September 8th that he felt there had been 
misunderstanding on Mr. Gandhi’s part as to the implications of the 
decision regarding the Depressed Classes. The Government had been 
very careful to do nothing which would split off their community from the 
Hindu world. Where the special seats were created the Depressed Classes 
would have two votes “‘ in order that their membership of the Hindu 
community should remain unimpaired.” This special advantage was 
‘“‘ wholly different in conception and effect from the method of representa- 
tion adopted for minority communities such as the Muslims by means of 
separate communal electorates.’’ In conclusion Mr. MacDonald appealed 
to Mr. Gandhi to consider whether he was justified in taking the action 
contemplated. 

In a telegraphed reply on September gth, Mr. Gandhi reiterated his 
intention, declaring that in a matter of such vital and religious importance 
to the Parties concerned, the Prime Minister, however sympathetic he 
might be, could not come to a correct decision. 

The Dominions Office received a communication from Mr. de 
Valera regarding the Land Annuities, which was understood to 
follow the lines of the Irish President’s speech of September r1th (at 
Kilkenny) when he said Britain would have to prove her title to the 
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Annuities in a fair Court. He also said that, pending arbitration, the 
Annuities could be put into the custody of the Bank for International 


Settlements. 


Greece. 

September 8th.—M. Venezelos signified his willingness to tender his 
resignation and that of the Cabinet to the President, who requested him 
to remain in office. (The Premier had made a speech on September 5th, 
in which he attacked the former Royal family, on which M. Tsaldaris, 
leader of the Popular Party, protested to the President.) It was under- 
stood that M. Venezelos had informed M. Zaimis that he believed his 
resignation would only complicate the situation, but that if the President 
considered that the resignation of the Government would ease the 
situation he would not hesitate to place this at the President’s disposal. 

September 12th.—It was announced that an agreement had _ been 
concluded on the public debt between the Minister of Finance, the Council 
of Foreign Bondholders and the Committee of the League of Nations 
Loans. This provided for the immediate payment of 30 per cent. of 
the amount of interest due. 


India. 

August 31st—The Sikh Council of Action passed a resolution pro- 
hibiting Sikhs from participating in the Round Table Conference or any 
committee set up for the purpose of constitution making. 

September 4th.—The Council of the All-India Moslem League passed 
a resolution declaring that the communal decision did not meet all the 
League’s demands, but did represent a method-of removing an obstacle 
to Constitutional advance and of enabling Indians to concentrate on 
many outstanding problems of Constitutional reform. The Council 
protested against the denial of statutory Moslem majorities in the Punjab 
and Bengal and condemned the Sikh-Hindu agitation. It also reaffirmed 
the demand that Moslems should be guaranteed a third of the total seats 
in the proposed Federal Legislature. 

September 5th.—The new session of the Legislative Assembly was 
opened by the Viceroy, who announced that the British Government 
proposed to invite a small body of representatives of the States and 
British India to meet them in London about the middle of November 
for an earnest attempt to reach an agreement on the important con- 
stitutional questions that remained to be settled. The Government 
would subsequently present for the consideration of the Joint Select 
Committee and Parliament its specific recommendations, including the 
points agreed to, and would, of course, support them. 

Lord Willingdon then reviewed all the chief aspects of domestic 
administration, noting the steps taken for the reduction of agricultural 
debts, the improvement of India’s credit, the rise in the price cf sterling 
securities, the reduction in the budget of the army, etc. 

It would still be the Government's policy to employ the full resources 
of the State against all movements which menaced orderly government 
and individual liberty, and so far that policy had been successful. Over 
the greater part of the country the masses were no longer concerned with 
civil disobedience and there had been a great decrease in the number of 
political prisoners. Congress leaders, however, still believed in the 
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application of a philosophy of force to problems of politics and in securing 
their objects by coercion, or rather, intimidation. This had another and 
more sinister manifestation in the Bengal terrorism and the Government 
had decided upon central and local legislation to strengthen the general 
law by the inclusion of several provisions of the Ordinance due to expire 
at the end of the year—* not only to end civil disobedience, but as an 
insurance against the revival of any similar activities in the future.’’ 

The Viceroy also reviewed all the work done for Constitutional reform 
during the previous 8 months and expressing disappointment that the 
Consultative Committee had been unable to continue its work he appealed 
on behalf of the communal award. There were only two alternatives ; 
to accept it, and on that basis continue as rapidly as possible with the 
framing of the Constitution, and to devise an alternative settlement to 
which the various communities would give their consent. The Federal 
policy of the Labour Government, formulated at the first Round Table 
Conference was the approved policy of the British Government and 
people ; the Indian Government had been constantly engaged in scru- 
tinizing the problems inherent in the Federal scheme, and had “ dis- 
covered nothing to shake our faith in the ideal we pursue.’’ The con- 
clusion they had reached was that all that was required was good will 
and mutual confidence . . . they had reached the time when 
practical decisions must be taken . . . let them, therefore, put aside 
all personal distrust and suspicion and get rid of bitterness in their 
communal differences, and work together for the purpose of securing a 
national spirit in India. 

September 13th.—Publication of correspondence between Mr. Gandhi 
and Mr. MacDonald re the Communal Decision. (See Great Britain.) 


The Legislative Assembly talked out a Hindu motion for the 


adjournment to discuss Mr. Gandhi’s threat. 
In a press statement, Dr. Ambedkar, the leader of the Depressed 


Classes, characterised Mr. Gandhi’s fast as ‘‘ a political stunt.”’ 


Irish Free State. 

August 31st.—Official trade figures were published showing that for 
the year ended July, 1932, the adverse balance totalled £14,888,000, as 
compared with £11,914,000 for the previous 12 months. 

September 13th.—Note to British Government ve Land Annuities. 
(See Great Britain.) 


Italy. 

August 31st.—A supplementary trade agreement with Rumania was 
signed in Rome, providing for mutual concessions in the tariffs on certain 
commodities. 

German Minister of Defence’s interview to J] Resto del Carlino. (See 
Germany.) 

September 5th.—A conference on the financial and economic recon- 
struction of Central and Eastern Europe opened at Stresa and was attended 
by delegates of 15 States, including France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

September 7th.—The Conference set up two committees to deal with 
economic and agricultural questions and with financial problems. The 
Austrian delegate stated that his Government had invited European 
States to open negotiations with it on a preferential tariff basis, and that 
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France, Germany and Italy, as well as some of Austria’s neighbours, 
had declared their willingness to accept this invitation. Austria was 
ready to give preferences to Eastern European countries for grain. 

September 8th.—In the economic committee the French delegate 
introduced a plan for a solution of the agrarian crisis in South-East 
Europe based on the result of conversations at Lausanne. He proposed 
an international multilateral convention giving preferential treatment to 
Danubian grain by industrial countries. The agrarian countries would 
be assisted in marketing their crops by a special fund administered by a 
committee. 


Japan. 


September 3rd.—Report re Customs Commissioner at Antung. (See 
China, External Affairs.) 

September 4th.—The special session of the Diet concluded after passing 
a series of measures for relief schemes, including reduction of interest 
rates on farmers’ debts, stabilisation of the price of rice, etc. The 
Government decided to float loans amounting to 784 million yen and the 
Budget provided for 176 millions to be spent in relief during the current 
year. 
September oth.—It was understood that the Foreign Minister had 
informed the League of Nations that he proposed to submit his observa- 
tions on the Lytton Report, which the League was requested to consider 
together with the Report. 

September toth.—Representations ve Manchukuo by Chinese Minister 
in Tokyo. (See China, External Affairs.) 

September 11th.—The Premier and Foreign Minister submitted the text 
of the Protocol (Treaty of recognition) to the Emperor, who referred it 
to the Privy Council. 

September 13th.—The Privy Council approved the Manchukuo Pro- 
tocol and the Emperor’s assent was formally signified to the Cabinet. 


League of Nations. 


September 5th.—Mr. MacDonald’s letter ve preparations for World 
Economic Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

September 11th.—The President of the Council addressed to the 
Bolivian and Paraguayan Governments a telegram reminding them of 
their obligations under the Covenant and asking for information as to 
the measures they intended taking to put an end to the situation involving 
a danger to peace. 


Mexico. 


September 3rd.—It was announced that Don Pascual Rubio had 
resigned the Presidency, on the ground of ill-health. 
September 4th.—General Rodriquez was elected President by the 


unanimous vote of Congress. 
September 5th.—The President formed his Cabinet with Don Manuel 


Tellez as Foreign Minister, Senor Pani as Minister of Finance and General 
Quiroga as Minister of War. 
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Paraguay. 

September 1st.—The Government was unable to accept the neutrals’ 
proposal for a 30-days truce, on the ground that Bolivia would take 
advantage of it to improve her strategical position. 

September 7th.—The Foreign Minister issued a statement charging 
Bolivia with planning to “ seize the Gran Chaco in order to convert 
herself into a River Plate Power and afterwards march to the Pacific 
to recover her lost littoral.” 

September toth.—It was claimed in the capital that the Bolivian 
Fourth Division had been routed with the loss of 1,200 prisoners. 
Report re Bolivian successes. (See Bolivia.) 
Appeal from the League. (See League of Nations.) 


Peru. 

September 6th.—It was officially announced that on September ist 
a group of Peruvians had entered the town of Leticia just over the 
frontier in Colombia, which they had occupied without bloodshed. (The 
area had been ceded to Colombia by Peru by a treaty drawn up in 1922 
and signed by Colombia in October, 1925, and by Peru in March, 1927.) 

September gth.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to internal differences. 

September 1toth.—Don Carlos Loayza was appointed Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and after new appointments had been made to the 
Ministries of Justice and Public Works, the Cabinet was sworn in with 
the remaining portfolios unchanged. 


Rumania. 


August 31st.—Signature of trade agreement with Italy. (See Italy.) 


Spain. 

September 6th.—The Cortes approved the new penal code under which 
the death penalty and life imprisonment were abolished. 

September gth.—The Cortes voted the Catalan Statute and the Land 
Reform Bill, the former by 314 votes to 24, and the latter by 318 to I9. 
(Out of a House of 470 Deputies.) 

The Statute provided that the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, 
Lerida and Gerona would make up the autonomous State of Catalonia, 
and that both Catalan and Castilian would be official languages. 

Catalonia would execute the legislation of the Republic concerning 
railways, the press, agriculture and other matters, and would maintain 
her own services (including the police) under the inspection of the Republic. 
She would also organise the administration of justice, and the Supreme 
Court of the Republic would decide disputes over powers of jurisdiction 
which might arise between Catalan and other Courts. 

All foreign treaties and matters of foreign policy would remain the 
exclusive responsibility of the Republic. 

The Generalitat would consist of a Parliament, an Executive Council 
and an elected President, who would be the representative of the Republic 
in Catalonia. 

The Generalitat would receive the revenue from certain taxes and 
a percentage of others, and would have the right to create new sources 
of revenue. 
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Reform of the Statute could be carried out only by a vote of two-thirds 
of the Cortes. 

The Land Reform Bill was retroactive as from April 14th, 1931, and 
provided for the expropriation of feudal estates, badly cultivated land 
and land near towns and villages. Indemnification was to be on the 
basis of the value declared for taxation and would be paid in State bonds. 
Lands of members of the nobility would be liable to expropriation with 
indemnification only for recent improvements. Land belonging to 
municipalities would be declared common land. 

By a new clause, adopted by 227 votes to 25, all rural lands owned 
by grandees (who numbered about 300) were to be expropriated without 
compensation. 


Switzerland. 
September 5th.—French Government’s intimation ve Hague Court's 
verdict respecting the Free Zones. (See France.) 


Uruguay. 
September 12th.—Diplomatic relations with Argentina resumed. 
(See Argentina.) 


U.S.A. 

September 3rd.—The State Department informed the Italian 
Ambassador that the view of the Government was that it would be 
highly advisable to postpone the World Economic Conference until 
after the Presidential election and preferably to mid-winter. 

September 5th.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced the adoption 
of a financial programme involving $1,150 million to meet maturing 
obligations and interest on the public debt and-to provide funds for the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Treasury Notes would be issued 
to a value of $750 million, bearing interest at 3} per cent. and maturing 
in 5 years; also ‘‘ certificates of indebtedness”’ to a value of $400 
million, bearing interest at 1} per cent. and maturing on September 15th, 
1933. 

September oth.—Request for postponement of payment of claims for 
Army of Occupation, etc. (See Germany.) 

September toth.—The President sent a letter to the heads of Govern- 
ment Departments suggesting a budgetary reduction in the financial 
year 1933-34 of $500 million. 

September 11th.—It was announced that a committee had been formed 
of 76 leaders of industry, agriculture and labour to study the problem 
of inter-Governmental debts, as a problem of business. The Chairman 
(Mr. Sloan, junior President of the General Motors Corporation) said 
that the problem was one of dollars and cents and could be solved only 
by hard, straightforward business calculations. 

Mr. Edge’s speech at Meaux. (See France.) 


U.S.S.R. 

September 4th.—The Government issued a decree forbidding changes 
in land holdings and collective farms except when at least three-quarters 
of the members of a farm agreed to change the land boundaries owing 
to an increase or reduction in the membership. It was understood that 
the aim was to stimulate a keener sense of collective ownership among 
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the members by giving them security of permanent ownership over a 


definite area. 
The Commissariat of Finance issued orders for drastic ‘‘ financial 


sanctions ’’ to be taken against the regional authorities of the Volga 
Basin and Ivanovo-Voznesensk, including the cessation of all financial 
support from the Central Budget. The Government was stated to be 
unable to carry out its full plans for financing industry owing to the 
failure of local authorities to enforce the measures for mobilising the 
resources Of the masses, especially in connection with the levying of the 
agricultural tax, the selling of loan bonds and attracting the peoples’ 
savings into the Government savings banks. 

September 6th.—Figures were published showing that at September Ist 
the sown area throughout the Union was 8$ million acres less than on 
September Ist, 1931, and that in July and August the plans for grain 
collecting were much short of fulfilment. A shortage of tractors in work- 
ing order was stated to be largely responsible for the slowness in sowing. 

September 11th.—Decision of British Government re Export Credits. 


(See Great Britain.) 


IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 

L'Europe Nouvelle, dated September 3rd, 1932. 

1. Text of speech by Mr. Stimson, United States Secretary of State, regarding 
the application of the Pact of Paris, August 8th, 1932. 

2. Declaration by M. Herriot, Prime Minister of France, August 12th, 1932. 

3. Text of speech by Count Uchida, Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in the Japanese Diet, on foreign policy, August 25th, 1932. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated September roth, 1932. 

Documents relative to the internal political situation in Germany. 

1. Governmental declaration, June 4th, 1932. 

2. Dissolution Decree, June 4th, 1932. 

3. Speech by Baron von Gayl, Minister of the Interior, before the Reichsrat, 
June 9th, 1932. 

4. Speech by Herr von Papen, German Chancellor, June 11th, 1932. 

5. Letter from President von Hindenburg to Baron von Gayl, Minister of the 
Interior, regarding the Decree on Political Disorders, June 16th, 1932. 

6. Decree regarding the suppression of Political Disorders, June 14th, 1932. 

7. Second Decree regarding Political Excesses, June 28th, 1932. 
8. Decree issued by the Minister of the Interior regarding meetings and pro- 
cessions, June 28th, 1932. 

9g. Official Communiqué accompanying the Second Decree, June 28th, 1932. 

10. Government Declaration regarding Political Disorders, July 18th, 1932. 

11. Texts of letters exchanged between General von Schleicher, Reichswehr 
Minister, and Herr Erkelenz, Member of the Reichstag, regarding the political rdle 
of the Army, June 16th and 18th, 1932. 

12, Summary of a speech by General von Schleicher regarding the Reichswebhr, 
German armaments and the question of Dictatorship, July 26th, 1932. 

13. Decree by the President establishing a Commissioner of the Reich in Prussia, 
July 20th, 1932. 

14. Decree by the President declaring a State of Emergency in Berlin and the 
Province of Brandenburg, July 2oth, 1932. 

15. Speech broadcast by Herr von Papen, July 2oth, 1932. 

16 and 17. Protests of the Prussian and Bavarian Governments. 

18. Official Report of the Conference at Stuttgart, July 23rd, 1932. 

19. Decision of the Supreme Court of the Reich, July 25th, 1932. 

20. Diagram to illustrate the distribution of seats in the Reichstag. 

21. Decree by the President regarding the political ‘‘ terror.” 

_22. Speech by Baron von Gayl, Minister of the Interior, on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the Constitution, August 11th, 1932. 

23. Official Communiqué issued by the Government after the failure of the 
hegotiations with Herr Hitler, August 14th, 1932. 

24. Declaration by Herr Hitler after the Beuthen trial, August 24th, 1932. 

25. Extracts from speech by Herr von Papen, Chancellor of the Reich, con- 
cerning internal policy, August 28th, 1932. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Septemberrgth *Council Committee on Liberia 
ai 19th ‘*Supervisory Committee . 
™ 19th *Financial Committee se = sal 
ss 21st *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference... 
23rd *68th Session of the Council 
es 26th *13th Session of the Assembly 
October roth ‘*Health Committee 
1oth (?) *Economic Committee 
November 3rd *Permanent Mandates Commission 
», 14th-2o0th Conference re European crisis 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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